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ABSTRACT * / ^ ^ » ^ 

Thye purpose of this quarterly newsletter is to 
provide information, cc^iinication^ and exchange of ideas between 
p<|0ple offering Personalized System of Instruction (PSIJ courses. The 
xnstructdoh^ system^ "ah alternatiye to the tiaditibnkl 
univirsity-college lecture-recitation method of teaching, emphasises 
a rp^rsonalized, self«-paced> mastery learhijig with undergraduate 
t^^rs* Past issues of the newsletter, which began publishing in 
19^1v include sections on PSI cotirses; ayailable/materials; events; 
s^posia; workshops; brief reports; question, and answers; and 
a^^iclesa Once a year an Updated list of all khown psi courses, 
a^airlable materials, and a bibiipgraj^hy is included in the 
nwsl^ place PSI in a context ^ 

relative to the current education scene, reletting the system to other 
xnndyations and identifying its problems, weaknesses, and strength* . 
OHbhie^r sections are included among those mentioned in typical issues* . 
THe newsletter is free to those who. wish to have their name placed on 
the mainling list* (SJM) 
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From the editor: 

As a^*' theme'' for this Issue we asked ^ ' 
Or. George Gels, Dr. Gabriel Of iesh and 
Dr. Sam Pestle thwa It to v/rite"the fjollowlng 
"edf toriais". . These three niven ar^^ for 
their contributions to Innoyatlve ;tead^ 
jiechniques. They"v«re xhosen f it^^ o^cause^ 
their own "thing" Is not P5i, and secondly 
because their cbntrlbut i6ns*are related. 
Each was asked "to place PS! in some context 
or perspective relative to the current 
education scene ^ how It rebates to otheh 
innovations, its strong points. Its weak 
points, how It should "tl t" In the future, 
what problems PSI has neglected but should 
consider, ^how it^cpuld contribute to other 
developmnts, etc* My hope would be that 
the editorials would not be totally critical 
and damning, but neither am I seeking 
unqualified praise or totally ravie reviews. 
Please fe(bl as free to point ^to* problems and 
limitations as to successes and positive 
attributes."^ 

The three lead articles are the resu!t 
of that request. The editor Is grateful 
to them for their willingness to contribute 
to the PSI Newsletter. ' 

J.G.S. 



to 



Dr. George L. Gels 
Acting Director 

Centre for Learning and Development ' 

McGIII University 

Montreal , Canada 

WHAT'S COOKING? 

Once upon a time in a faraway land 
two cooks, named Dref and Gil, spent many 
months concocting a most wonderful dish* 
Each day they would try out the recipe. 
Using their own Judgement and the opinions 
Cont. on pg. 2, cbl « 1. 
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Dr. Gabriel D. Of iesh 
-Professor and Di rector for the 
Center for Educational Technology^ 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

PSI MYTH OR RD\LITY?, - NEITHER 

^As far as I am concerned, there has ' 
probably been no development in higher 
education which has as significant implica- 
tions for pptenti ally reforming the higher 
education process as the PSL movement. The 
PSI programs which I have observed however, 
do Jin many cases fall far -short of meeting 
the. Ideal parameters of individualized in-* . 
struction.^ This statement Is not meant as a 
criticism of an effort which should be lauded 
as much as it Intended to establish the be- 
ginning of an Innovative process such as PSI, 
the requirement for further research develop- 
ment and implementation. Unfortunately, much 
of what goes on under the name of "individual- 
Cofit. on pg. 2 , col . 2. ° 



Or. S. N. Postlethwait 

Biology Dept. * , 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

PSI and the Audio tutorial System 

Several years ago 1 had the pleasure -of 
"visiting with Fred Keller and Immediately It 
was clear we had similar goals and concerns 
about education* I had broken from the trad- 
itional 'lecture- laboratory system in 1961 and 
was meeting with some hostility from several 
sources so this encounter was like a ray of 
sunshine In a storm. Since then I have had 
the further pleasure of acquaintance with 
Gil Sherman, Ber Green and others associated 
>/1th PSI, and Tm convinced that the basic 
Cont. on pg. 3) col « 1 « 
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Geis cont* from pgJ 

of their guests, they would ^change it (somer 
tMmes ever so slightl/), to improve its flavor. 
Its appearance or its nutritional value* ' 

Word of the extraordinary dish. began to 
spread;' other cooks sought the. secret of the 
magic blend. So Dref and G1 i began to write 
about and talk to others about the recipe they 
had developed; they offered cooking Tessons 
and acted as culinary advisors.. And soon many 
kitchens, were Infused with the wonderful stfiells- 
of the hew dish cooking. But - - - - 

"That's a somewhat different odor, isn't it?! 

Yes, it was different% For, ifrorie kit- 
chen the chef had run out of thyme and substi*- 
tuted oregano (at least it looked like pregano)' 
in another ^kitchen the cook, decTding that 
truffles were too expensive, -left them out. 
One cook "discovered*' that four of the ingre- 
dients simply did not seem to be needed and so 
he omitted them ? One^ worr7ing that the recipje' 
lack "oomph", added his own spicy touches. 
Another feared that 'the hot taste iof the dish 
was too^ strong and so reduced the amount of 
pepper and tabasco.^ Two citefs decided to re- 
solve the problem by leaving the questionable 
spices out during cooking and then presienting 
them on little side dishes: each oiner could 
flavor his own plate as he wished.- 

«One idear old cook looked-over the^recipe 
closely (his eyesight wasn't too good) and 
harumphed: "Bah, this is practically what I've 
been cooking all my life". And so he didn't 
even bother to change what he prepared that 
evening; he Just changed the name^of the dish 
on the menu., 

Dref and Gli began to taste some of "the 
results of "thefr" recipe* Sometimes they 
were delighted: even when a new cook had made 
many changes the dish was lovely. But often, 
too, the omissions, additions, or changes pro- 
duced a dish that seemed at odds with itself. 
Upon finishing a meal the guest might suffer 
indigestion or feel hungry within an hour. 

Just as often some.cppks rigidly followed 
the recipe. even though they were cooking In 
quite different pots, for quite different 
customers in very different cjimates. Some 
even served the meal at breakfast! 

(When failure was recognized by one cook, 
he remarked that the recipe "Just doesn't work" 
Another commented that it might work well for . 
Gli and Dref but not for anyone else.) 

The failures concerned Dref and Gli. It 
was not that they thought their recipe was 
sacred and inviolate* It was because they felt 
some of the chefs missed the point. A good 
recipe is neither a formula to be slavishly 
followed nor a rough outline to be whimsical ly 



altered each time it is used. It is an 
illustration of important principles of 
*gbod cooking. Dref said: "By carefully 
noting what an expert .has asked you to 
do and why , ^you can learn far more than 
Just how to prepare a single dish"! 

And the wise old chef B'.F« Bourgui- 
gnon remarked: "The poor cook worships 
the recipe, the good cook tastes the dish". 



Ofiesh cont. frompg.l , 

ized" or "personal ized" instruction^ is not 
individualized or personalized in the true 
meaning of the term." It is rathen individ- 
ual rather than individuaUzed learning. 
There is ^difference. Jndivjdual learning 
isjearning that ms usually a one to one 
relationship between student and tutor or 
between student and machine or between 
student and program, where the student 
customarily goes at his own individual rate 
along a very highly structured linear path. 
In a trujy individualized or personalized 
instructional situation^ the environment for 
learning is so designed that the environ- 
ment is adapted to the individual idiosyn- 
crasies of the learner. OC course, the basic 
hypothesis that still needs to be tested is 
the question as to whether there^are rele- 
vant lea*^ner characteristics (such as cog- 
nitive style, motivational patterns, etc.) 
which are relevant to the learning experi- 
ence. To this observer the following para- ' 
meters identify the dimensions of a truly 
individualized learning and environment: 
1. The identification ai^d use of behavior- 
ally oriented learning objectives. 2. Jhe 
development and use of criterion .reference 
measures (true & false and multiple choice 
tests) fall short of being criterion refer- 
ence measures of performance and behavior. 
Unfortunately, many of the PSI programs that 
I ha^e observed' rely heavily on such norma- 
tive reference testing procedures. 3. The 
analysis of student entry level competencies 
and student learner characteristics. 4. The 
use of individualized learning strategies or 
instructional strategies. 5* The opt ions 
available to the student for utilizing a 
variety of validated mul timediated software 
systems. 6. The option available to the 
student to manage and utilize a variety of 
the self-Instructional off-the-shelf materials 
that are available and 7* The validation of 
the instructional strategy. All of these 
of the above mentioned parameters relate to 
the full application of the systems approach 
to the PSI. In the ideal PSI situation, the 



instructor may do any of the following: 1. set. 
up the instructional objectives, 2. prepare the 
cniterion test items, 3. malce the. necessary 
student diagnostic assessments, create learn- 
ing options to the fellow student composer of 
media and mode^of instruction, 5. close th^e loop 
by constant research and develop activities to 
improve the learning experiences to the students 
in the future*, 6. serve as the mode of err^and 
catalyst to the process of learning for individ- 
ual studdnt, 7* serve as the advisor to the 
student in all of his learning problems, 8. dem- 
onstrate competency in the use of all media and 

' instructional modes effectively, 9. possess the 
knowledge about the learning process and be able, 
to utilize that knowledge in the management of 
the learning environment, TO. creat'e new and 
different approaches (learning options to spe-, 
cific learning objectives), 11, devise alter- 
native ways of dealing with indivlclual students 
and then learning their adjustment problems. 
The extent to which a personal ized PSI system of 
instruction is individual ized. can be measured 
against the above mehtioned parameters. ^But- 
even if these are respected by the instructor, 
the system Is still not a true PSI system. Un- " 
less the student has the option of not only go- 
ing on h]s own rate which in of itself is criti" 
cally irnportant; but above^all, can negotiate , 
and participate in the process of selecting the 

'stimulus mode for the presentation of material 
and the response mode. To further negotiate 
and select not only the stimulus and response 
modes for the materials that he is to assimilate. 
The student wiTJ share with the instructor the , 
evaluation of his own progress and ultimately 
determine his own sequence and instruction, which 
will be based upon the relevance of the instruc- 

^tional content to his own needs. 



Postlethwait cent, from pg* 1 ' ^ 

philosophies underlying PSI and Audio-Tutorial 
are so much the same that the apparent differ- 
ences are rather trivial. The following is a 
list of ' some of the important considerations as 
I see them* 

1. A basic assumption for the two systems 
is that "learning must be dbne>y the 
learner;" Learning is not something 
done to a learner — he is a partici- 
pant in the process. It follows, then, 
that the student should Have freedom 
to pace-himself , select his own study 
time, use a variety of resources and, 
to sane degree, determine the content. 
Both systems provide the student with 



flexibility. Each, permits the student 
to study on an unscheduled basis and 
provides tutor assistance if and when de- 
sired. The Audio-Tutorial system employs 
both live tutors, and a sim^ulated tutor. 
The simulated tutor is made available via 
audio tape' in the fonw of a program of or- 
ganized learning activities arranged by the 
senior instructor*(s) in the course. Stu- 
dents are free to come and go in^ a Learning 
Center which houses these tutors. In this 
study session the students, are encouraged 
to interact with peers, and instructors^ 
« through a variety of mechanisms including 
proximity during study, a coffee table, 
^student photograplis, etc. , Gener^al, assem- 
bly sessions (GAS) and small assembly 
session (SAS) .are scheduled when. cohsidere. 
helpful and, .commonly i attendance is not 
^ required.- Content Js in minicdurse units 
that can be selected and organized to fit 
individual needs and interests. ♦ 

This iJea^that student involvement is 
^ an important component of a learning sys- 
tem is rather general ly accepted by^most ' 
teachers but many of us, having been con- 
ditioned oyer several years that education 
is "an information delivery system,"' 
cease to question whether the activities 
we call teaching involve the students at 
a]\\ Equating "telling them" with "learn- 
ing" is, and has been, a common practice 
for many of us. 

2. Objectives .for each subject matter unit 
(minicourse) are carefully written and 
made available to the student for use 
during his study. The level of achieve- 
ment required Is specified and all stu- 
dents who adequately demonstrate mastery 
of this minimal level are' awarded credit 
for che unit (minicourse). Both -systems 
use this approach. This simple Jdea, so 
cleverly and forcefully called to our 
attention by Robert Mager, Is the foun- 
dation for a complete revolution in our 
educational scene. To specify what we 
consider to be essential and acceptable 
as evidence of achievement without con- 
straints on the. time and mode of attain- 
ment, opens a whole spectrum of flexi- 
bility for Individual approachs to learn- 
ing. The freedom to learn by any style, 
mode or pattern and stilj receive credit 
for the knowledge 1$ a "student lib" 
movement that may have ramifications far 
beyond the campus scene. 



3. Problems of student procrastination inherent in a uniyersi ty setting are common to both 
» systems* Steps to assist the student in self-discipline must be employed and^may vary 

among instructors' using eitHer of the systems. These are superficial problems to be 
^ dealt with as, seems best by the local instructor. 

In summary, I don't see the PSI and Audio-Tutorial Systems as incompatable and competi- 
tive systems. Quite the contrary -- a clever teacher may profit by a combination of the^ 
techniques employed In each system especially il these techniques are adapted to his own 
style and to the characteristics of the s^ubject matter he is .'^helping the student learn'*. 



PSI EVENTS (conference, workshops, etc.) ' " * , - ' 

1. A RSI workshop will be held at Georgetown University, June 18-- 29. For more informa- 
tion write: * Dr. R-S. Ruskin, Dept. of Psychology, Georgetown Univ., Washington, D.C. 
20007. / ' . . 

2. A -Summer Institute in Engineering Statics using^PSI will be held June k - August 3 
sponsored by the Alfred P;, Sloan Foundation and the College of Engineering, the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. Information may be obtained by phoning- Dr. Wallace Fowler 
(SJ^y ^71^356. ^ ^ . * ^ \ : - 

3* A two-day con/erenbe 'individualized Teaching" will be Jield June 21 - 22 at the Uriiver- * 
sity of California Davis Estensiqn, Davis; Calif. 95616. For appi ication forms and 
-further information write: Lura Middletony University ^Extension, University of - 
CaUforniarOavis, Calif. 95616 (916):^^^ 

k. PSI ^Institute, June 18-29, Cal ifdrnia State Urtiversi ty. Long Beach. The number of 
participants wiH be I imit^d to 50; The Institute. is being funded by a Carnegie 
Corporation grant through the Chancellories Office^ The-CaUifornia State University 
and Colleges. Appi ication deadi ine is May 25th. ^ For information write: 

West Coast PSI Institute 
California State University 
- Long Beachi Calif. 908^*0 



MATERIALS AVAILABLE - 

1. Vernon Williams, Robert Fuller and David Joseph, the University-of Nebraska-Lincoln^ 
have compiled a very fine six page description of PSI ^entitled "A Guide to What, How, 
Why, f Why Not of PSI". [ Single copfes are^ aval lable for .$.25 and 10" or more copies/ 
for $.10 each, plus postage. Order from Dr. James G. Buterbaugh, Instructional Media 
Center, ^121 Nebraska Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 68508. 

2/ "A BibI iography of Operant Instructional Technology in Higher Education", prepared by 
John H. Hess, Jr. This collection of 265 publ ished, unpublished, and privately 
circulated papers on the application of operant instructional technology (primarily . 
PSI) to various d.iscipl ines In higher education is prefaced by a five page description 
of PSI impl {mentation aids; i/e., resources if^rfiich will make, your PSI entry easier. 
Cost is $1.00, available from: 

P.S.I. Psychology Clearinghouse 
Eastern Mennonite College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 



UNESCO SPONSORS UTIN AMERICAN WORKWHOP 



Under the ;paste^^^^ teachers from 

Latin. kner^^^^ a twb^weiek-PS^^ v^rkshdp*February 5-16 sf^n- 

sored byc^jjNE^^^ They cotc f and several frcm 

each of %gentina, Ch]^^ to help thej r 
unlverst ties* sol y^^^^ simurtaneous problems bf>large Jncreases in enrollments, a 

shortage of qua 11^ shortage of money, while ffi^ good and 

' enjoyable education. ^ ; . . 

ITie Vforlcshop foi Ic^^ of the MIT swi^ Short Courses In which each 
'part-ictpaht Jprepar^^^ about half of h PSI course mater^^^ laddttion to learning 
the ij^h^iQ^^^^ ;^ndi d^^ sp Iter of 1 anguage -problems 
(everythlngSha^^^ 5^anish^, an the par- 
ticipants a the staff qui cicl^^^^ ind played hard-^fbgether, 
at tli^s^wfth 5the^:heip^ofe - 

" the staff I ncluded Carol 1^^^^ *and;^Hh'lbfM^ . the or i g i naj 

team ;i^<^ Inve^^^ Serpa-of 

Sailv^^ Bs^z f % apl^^l^r^ 3en) Ir^^b I n son of ^ 

yNES(|Oj^iP^^^ of chest ra Xosta of ;the Cen- 

^0N|SCO ihopes Mt^ report on their courses 

earl y :next year i Until then , one can: on ly specu 1 iitf on : th e^^^ of the Workshop , 

but the odds- ic^ gTO^ t^^^^S^^t the ^pjlrtjcip^^ wi 1 1 , In fact, survive their 

plunges* Into PSI: and^wllfl heip'^t^ ^ ^ 

- • ^ ] _ ^ ^ - -leit^^m GnBen, Jr% ^ ^ 



REPORT OH AN ENGLISH COURSE 



' Students are nb^ Ipnger^^condOTned^ to "bphehea<l'* English at American River Xol lege, 
Sacram^to, Cal ifbrnla, be^^ " Robert Frew, Richard Guches, 

RoberttM^^ and Helgi:^^^^^^ and paragraph writing 

Integral parts ^f the- se^e^^ by Individu- 

al izing: instructlOT level of accompl ishment. . They 

evol\/ed^ this product units based on objectives, 

by pfTOlttln^ studSlts t^^^^^ and- to enVer^and^ classes atr 

any time during the sem^ter, by c^^^^ from lecturer to diagnostician, 

tutor, and cpynselor, ^nd by b Into their workshop sessions* Progress 

thrpu^, the cpu rses depe^^^^ mastery ^bf a unit -before Joing on to the next. As a result, 
no prfe can fall. Evidence of th# success of the program Is^that students, even those who 
fr&ve always hated Engl I sh , exp- ess sat i sf act Ibn as they develop writing competence, 
tutors gain Invaluable exper 1 wee in le^^ in depth and helping students 

understand it, and instructors bel i;eve ;that they are helping students more effectively 
than they could in conventional classes. ^ 

Sentence writing text: COMMANDING COMMUNICATION by Helen Mills 

Paragraph writing text: WRITER'S' WORKSHOP by Robert Frew, Ri chard Guches, Robert Mehaffy 

-Helen Mills- : ^ ^ 
American River College 
^700 College Oak Drive 
Sacramento, California 95841 



PSI COURSES BEING OFFERED 



1. WMliam L. Falssler and Dave Bowen, Physics Dept. Northeastern Univ., Boston, Mass. 021 
are In the middle of a 1 year long experimental PSI course in Introductory physics 

' for engineering students. They write that so far the experiment has been relatively 
successful, but as they are only about 3 weeks ahead of their best students and still 
have to write the- last half of the course there fs-no time to.make any reports of 
' thefr results. ^ ^ 

2. Joseph Miller, Psychology Dept. Temple Buell College, Denver, Colorado 80220 is 
offering a PSI Introductory psychology course and preparing, a PSI course l.n child 
psychology . 

3- Miss Fern Gough, School of Nursing, Pacific Luthern University, Tacoma, Wash. 98Mf7 
reports that their sophomore nursing courses are being presented by the PSI method. 

Stephen V. Filseth, Director of the Interdisciplinary Science Brogramme, York Univ. 
Downsvlew 463, Ontario, Canada writes that ''after much debate we have agreed to offer 
a PSI course next, fall in Fortran IV programming ." 

5. 'George Menzer, Psychology Dept. Thomas More College, Covington, Kentucky 41017 Is, 

In the process of planning a PSI course in psychology . 

6. Neal -E. Reid, Physics Dept., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 19, Manitoba, Canada 
Is one of those involved in a pilot program to introduce PSI into the first year 
physics course. * ' 

7- Barry D. Lichter, Materials Science Program, Vanderbilt University School of ' 
. Engineering, Nashville, Tenn. 37235 is using PSI in an introductory course in 

materials science and in junior-level courses in thermodynamics and reaction kinetics 
in materials, and in physical metallurgy. . 

8. Ms. Lois M. Borgman is currently teaching a PSI biology course at Mt. Ida Jr. College, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 02159. ' - ^ 

9- Lowell G. Herr, The Catlln Gabel School, 8825 S.W. Barnes Rd. Portland, Oregon, 97225 
writes that they plan to Introduce a unified science course using PSI. 

10. Anthony J. Zygment, Electrical Engineering Dept., Villanova University, Villanova, 
Pa. 19085 has completed a PSI course In Control System .Theory *^wlth great effort 
and encouraging support from students*'. 

11. Marie Dal ton. Division of Business, College of the Mainland, 8001 Palmer Highway, 
Texas City, Texas 77590 has created a PSI Business Mathematics course, wKlch has 
been in operation as an experiment for two semesters. The course usually has an 
enrollment of 75-125 students per semester. Two evaluations of the PSI course 
are being made by the students each semester. 'Ve have been encouraged by these 
evaluations and student comments, although there have been problems'^ 

12. James B. Conklin, Jr. Dept. of Physics and Astronomy, Unfv. of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 32601, Is teaching a PSI version of an introductory mechanics course (roughly 
the material In the first three cKapters of Symon, Mechanlcs .wl th supplements from 
notes and French, Vibrations and Waves ). Motes are by now reasonably complete, 
though still being revised. Dr. Conklin Is willing to share his materials with 
those Interested. 



13* Clive D. Jorgensen, Zoology Dept., Br igham Young Univ*, Provo, Utah 84601 is planning 
to offer a graduate Population Ecology course next year using PSI. 



14« Daryl Siedentop, School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 43210 reports having used PSI in several courses and 
would be happy to share the materials developed. 

15. Robert G. Fuller, Physics Dept. University of Nebraska - Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68508 has sent the following list of PSI courses now being taught at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Physics 101-102' (8 semester credit hours, without lab) - Elementary General Physics 
Prereq-high school algebra and trigonometry 

About 40 study units and I60 mastery tests keyed to the textbook - 
Physics for Biology arid Pre-Medical Students , Burns and MacDonald, 
(Add i son-Wesley, 1971). ^Dr. Robert G. Fuller 

Physics 211-212 (8 semester credit hours) - GeneraT Physics 

Pre req-ca I cu I us . - 

About 41 study units and about 1 30-mastery tests keyed to the textbook - 
^Fundamentals of* Physics , Hall iday and Resnick, (Wi ley '1970) . 

^ Dr. David Joseph 

Anthropology 11 - General Anthropology (3 semester credit hours) 

About 13 study units ahd 39 mastery tests and 13 proctor Study Guides - 
keyed to the textbooks Human Evolution , J. Birdsell, (Rand HcNally 
1972), and Man in Prehistory , C*. Chard, (McGraw-Hill 1969). 

Dr^ Martin Q. Peterson and Mr. Peter Bleed 

Anthropology 11 - General Anthropology (3 semester credit hours) 

About 10 study units, 30 mastery, tests, and 10 proctor Study Guides - 
keyed to the textbook - Human Evolution, J. Birdsell, (Rand McNally 
J972) . Dr. Martin Q. Peterson 

University Studies 295 - Introduction t6 Social Biology (3 semester credit. hours) 

° Nine study units for Essays in Social Biology , B. Wallace, Vol. 1,2, 
and 3, (Holt, Rinehart, Winston 1971). Dr. Martin Q. Peterson 

Economics 211 - Principles^ of Economics (3 semester credit hours) 
Prereq-Sophomore standing 

About 22 Study units and 60 mastery tests keyed to the textbook 
Economics (5th edition). C. R. McConnell (McGraw-Hill 1972) 

Dr. Jerry L. Petr 

16*. Walter Becker, Washington State Univ«, Pullman, Washington 99163 reports on Genetics 301, 
General Genetics, which is a Junior level course and is taught by the audiO"-tutor tal 
method of learning with fifteen basic and seven optional minicourses. .Also the minicourse 
tests are computer generated from a question bank and must be passed at the 80% level of 
mastery. This semester they are using four student tutors (proctors) and comparing the 
performance of their students with those students who take discussion sections. The 
enrollment in the class varies from I87 to 238 each semester. 



INFORMATION WANTED 

1* Robert C« Skene, AppMed Sciences Division, Conestoga College of Appi ied V^cts and 
Technology, Kitchener, 'Ontario, Canada writes that they are developing a learning 
systems approach for thei r course Human Anatomy and Physiology which they teach to 
about 450 diploma nursing students* They have succeeded in writing behavioral 
objectives for the course and have begun to establish an audio visual self-learning 
center. They feel a. lack of communication with others involved in the same endeavour, 
and would welcome hearing from others. 

2. William S. Ailing, Dean of Students, Riverdale Country School, 253rd St. & Fieldston Rd. 
Bronx, N.Y. 10^71 is interested in attempting to-apply PSI at lower grade levels, perhap 
junior-high. He-would like to hear from those who have used PSI successfully or 
unsuccessfully at pre-college levels". . * , * 

3. Emperatriz N. Rabage, Dept. of Nursing* California State-University , Fresno, Calif. 
93710 pJans to develop a PSI course on Teaching Strategies and wi 1 1 appreciate any 
information on^ PSI programs in this or related courses* 

4. Don Dalbise, Head, .Science Dept. , Mount Baker Secondary School, 1410 Baker 'St. 
Cranbrookf B.C. -is attempting to ^design an introductory Astronomy course suitable 
for the Senior Secondary level. He would Tike to request assistance from any, 
readers who may have experience with such a course - PSI or otherwise. 

5* Peter Gence, Dept. of Philosophy, Eastern College, St. Davids, Pa.'19087, is 
interested in obtaining any information on PS I programs being used in freshman 
introductory philosophy and logic at the university level. 

6. Al Varone, Physical Sciences, Oakland Community College, Orchard Ridge Campus, 
— 27055 Orchard Lake Rd., Farmington, Mich. 48024 writes rthat at the Orchard Ridge 
campus they teach Liberal Arts and Engineering physics- (the later using calculus). 
He is particularly interested in knowing if PSI can be used to teach physics with 
calculus* 

7* Sam Standring, 147 Rose Dr., Fullerton, Calif. 92633, is a high school chemistry 
and physics teacher using individualized instruction in those courses. He writes 
that hi'S biggest problem is having supplies for so many experiments available at 
the same time. If you know how this can be solved he would like to hear. 

8. Clark Maye, Dept. of English, California State College, San Bernardino, Calif. 92407, 
is developfng ah independent study, credit by examination project in literature' 
(a freshman-sophomore genre-oriented course). He would greatly appreciate any 
information from people who have used PSI techniques with any types of literature* 

9* John 0. Wernrgreen, General Studies Science Program, Central University College, 
Eastern Kentucky University, Richmond, Kentucky 40475 is developing a PSI course 
in physical science (for liberal ant majors) and would appreciate any information 
on the experiences of others. in this area. 

10. P.H. Northcott, Tasmanlan College of Advanced Education, G.P.O. Box 1415P, Hobart, 
Tasmania, 7001-writes that they arc experimenting with PSI courses for 2nd and 
3rd year students in geography. The engineering and applied science staff are 
also interested in adopting PSI. Assistance and materials in these areas would 
be gratefully received. 



INFORMATION WANTED (cont.) ' 



11* Herbert Rosing, Physical Science Dept., The Loop College, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
III. 6b601 writes that he is curious as to'whe'ther there is any feedback on test 
' security and how it has been handled by those teaching PSt courses. For example,, 
how does one minimize or counteract the possibility of test information being passed 
on from students working at a faster pace to those workin'j at a slower pace? It 
seems to me that even two or three forms 'of the same tesv might not be enough, he 
concludes. 

12. Robert S. Hall, Science Education Center, Physics Bid., University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 522^0 writes: ''An examination of the many papers on^PSI courses 
reveals very little research and much speculation. Since I am currently engaged 
in classrooms research involving. Kel ler style courses, M am-wondering whether 
someone can supply me with any kind of* an up-to-date bibliography on PSI courses 
where there is evidence of the- employment of "good" research method^s." 

13. William J. Clemens, St. Francis Xavier University, Sydney, Nova Sc6tia,_ Canada, 
writes that he was wondering if there are any materials which provide useful 
suggestions for.; those considering initiation of a PSI approach for. introductory 
psychology. "We are considering such a move (at present to the point of planning 
^the uni.ts), although 'some structural peculiarities of this ins^titution may make 
adoption of the entire system impossible. "I would be grateful for any such materials 
or suggestions." 

14. Or. R.H. McDougall, North East London Polytechnic, Holbrook Center, Holbrook Rd. 
London, England reports that they are investigating the possibility of introducing 
PSI courses in the Polytechnic and asks for information about the planning, 
organization, and evaluation of such courses. 

15* Or. Faustine F. Beltran, Lomas de Zamora"48l, Wilde (F.C. Roca) , Pcia. de Buenos 
-Aires, Argentina is the Director of the Science Dept. in the National Superior 
Institute of Technical Professors and Professor of Chemistry in the University 
^ of Buenos Aires. Dr. BeLtran writes of an interest^n PSI and says "I would be 
willing to employ it in one of my Cathedras'' and would be interested in receiving 
more information, ' - 

16. Gerald S. Giauque is a.Prof essor .of French and Spanish at the University of Missouri- 
Rolla, Rofia, Missouri, 65^101. He would like to see material in which PSI is 
applied to first and second year foreign language classes. 

17- Victof 'Cook, Physics. Dept. University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98105 

is planning to. introduce a PSI freshman physics course for non-science majors next 
winter. He expects to have between. 125 and 175 students. In particular) he wonders 
if anyone can shed any light on the logistics problems associated with laboratory 
work since mos[ti,of the student work will take place in the laboratory. 

18. Dr. Larry L. Mbrgenstern, Dept. of Obstetrics and Gynecology, University of New 
Mexico School of Medicine, 2211 Lomas Blvd. N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico 87I 06 
is the educational coordinator for the third and fourth year medical school classes 
in Obstetrics and Gynecology at the University of New Mexico School Of Medicine. 
He is interested in adapting PSI for the needs of their dept. and would welcome 
information from those who have used PSI in this area. 



INFORMATION WANTED (cont.). 

19. Arline R. Standley, Chairman Dept. of English and Linguistics, Indiana University 
at Fort Wayne, 2101* Coll seum Jld. East,-Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 is interested In 
obtaining further Information about "the use of PSI in the Humanities^ esf)ecially 
in the field of English Composition. \ ~ 

20. Jeffrey May, Head of MathrScience Dept.^, The Cambridge School, Weston, Mass. 02193 
reports that in September they are beginning an entirely new curricu^ in which 
students will enroll In.one major and one minor course per four week tim^ unit. Science 
and math courses will run 2 units, or 46 days, although students Will have the option of 
taking longer if necesr>a'ry. The math-science dept. plans to fun all"bf their courses 

on a PSI style. They would like to receive any suggestions as to the applicability- 
of PSI to short intensive courses aiVd wonSer If it has been used in a summer session 
at the college or secondary school level. They would also .like to hear about any 
suitable materials for high school level. 

* ^ • 

JOBS Available 

* - » * 

WANTED: Teachers and/or Students in Opt4cs 

* -Work witb Industry under N.S.F. sponsorship on an innovative Curriculum * 
Development Program . , 

-Assist Ifi evaluation and revision of modular-type text materials on 
I ntei^ference and Diffraction. (Intermediate College level) 

-Materials are integrated with a complete syston of interferometer and 
'diffraction experiments of^ unique design, twb computer-aided m9vies,^one^ 

16-mm ''field trip'' film on Interferometers used In earthquake research, 

and three computerralded, exercises^ 

-We want to know why you like or don't like the materials. We hope you 
might like-to begome^further involved in our program (f) by rewriting 
sections and contributing ^new materials. ' ^ " 

-Contact Dr. Barclay Tul lis at Optics Technology, Inc. 901 Califbrnia Ave., 
Palo Alto, California 3k3(^ (^15) 327-6600. 



A Report on the Proctorial System of Instruction at N.C. State University 

Abstract 

I. General J nf or mat ion 

During the fall semester of I97I, the Mathematics Department of N.C. State University 
taught two experimental sections of MA 111, Algebra and Trigonometry , using PSI. Each 
of th^ese sections was limited to 25 students selected entirely on a voluntary basis. No 
lectures were given to the experimental sections. The proctors were . students selected 
from the Department of Mathematics and Science Education. 
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